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istic counterparts of the same material and topics with which intro- 
spective psychology has dealt.' Consequently actual and concrete 
behavior has been broken up into a number of disjoined pieces 
instead of being analyzed freely on its own account. Thus certain 
errors of introspective psychology have been reduplicated in the 
very behavioristic psychology which is a protest against introspec- 
tionism. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia Univeesitt. 



PROFESSOR PERRY'S EMPIRICISM 

THE present age may not unfairly be characterized as one intent 
upon immediate results. The remarkable achievements of the 
sciences, pure and applied, seemingly put the philosopher, the plod- 
ding student of ultimate principles, to shame, unless he, too, can 
produce for the edification of an insatiable public some new and 
novel contributions pointing directly to the advancement of the in- 
dividual and social good. While psychologists are busy devising 
intelligence tests, or performing hypothetical experiments upon the 
human being, under the inspiration of "behaviorism," quite as if 
man were a lower species of animal, the philosopher must evidently 
do something to "save caste," at least by way of showing his inter- 
est in such scientific advances. 

To the attempt to keep in touch with these latest developments 
and to express his views on the various ethical and sociological 
problems associated with them, Professor Ralph Barton Perry is 
devoting his best attention; it is, therefore, by the study of his 
writings that one may hope most conveniently to gain an under- 
standing of the philosophical implications involved in these move- 
ments. It is possible, however, that in his preoccupation with the 
treatment of specific details, the reader may sometimes lose sight of 
the fundamental principles upon which Professor Perry 's particular 
solution of these problems depends. Such being the case, it seems 
essential to pass in review Professor Perry's various utterances 
with the special purpose of bringing these principles and presup- 
positions to light ; to see in general how he conceives of the relation 

« The ease is quite analogous with the situation described by Mr. Kantor 
with reference to the nervous system. See his article in this Jotjenal, Vol. 
XIX, p. 38, on "The Nervous System, Psychological Fact or Fiction!" As 
Mr. Kantor states, too often "the nervous system is taken to be the tangible 
counterpart of the intangible psychic." Similarly, certain modes of behaviors 
have been treated as objective substitutes for prior subjective entities and 
processes. 
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between science and philosophy; and in particular what is his 
theory of the nature and functions of the mind. 

In his Presidential address before the American Philosophical 
Association, December, 1920,^ Professor Perry presents a brief 
summary of many of the views expressed in his previous articles, 
so we may conveniently use that paper as the starting point of the 
present discussion, supplementing it, when necessary, by reference 
to his other writings. 

Professor Perry declares in this address that "... the great 
philosophical enterprise of the immediate future is the naturalistic 
study of man as a part of nature, interchangeable and interactive 
with his environment. " ^ To accomplish this purpose entails, to his 
mind, what some of his readers may consider a particularly novel 
conception of the relation between philosophy and the natural sci- 
ences, including within that division psychology. "The leaders of 
contemporary thought, such as James, Bergson, Dewey, and Russell, 
are distinguished by the utter lawlessness with which they intro- 
duce philosophy into their psychology and psychology into their 
philosophy. Perhaps they do not know the difference; in any case 
they ignore it. . . . Scorning schematic barriers and scientific eti- 
quette they bluntly assume that the facts about human nature are all 
to be found in one place, and that it is not significant by what door 
you enter. ' ' * 

In other words, both philosophers and psychologists are in 
search of the same facts, and, forsaking dialectics, are to "observe 
what actually transpires."* Not "idle speculation," but "direct 
observation" is to be the source of all our knowledge, both scientific 
and philosophical. And, to make more explicit his point of view, 
Professor Perry remarks that "... a careful effort to describe the 
act by which a knower selects his object, or the act of meaning, or 
the act of sense-perception, will inevitably lead an empiricist, 
to attach central importance to the functioning of the physical or- 
ganism. ' ' * 

What, first of all, is said in general of such a notion of the rela- 
tion between philosophy and science? Professor Perry has stated 
his ease with such cheerful and dogmatic assurance that the reader 
is justified in demanding conclusive evidence in its favor. Cer- 
tainly it is not supported by a historical study of the course of hu- 
man thought ; never in the past have philosophy, and either science 

i"The Appeal to Reason," Phil. Bev., XXX, 2, pp. 131-169. 

2 Phil. Bev., XXX, 2, p. 136. 

»Ibid., p. 137. 

* Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 322-3. 

5 Pha. Bev., XXX, 4, p. 407 (italics mine). 
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in general, or philosophy and any particular science, for long em- 
ployed the same methods or occupied themselves with identical 
problems. In the very nature of the case, and for the sake of clar- 
ity in defining issues, it would seem that certain fundamental dis- 
stinctions between philosophy and science must be maintained. So 
long as science must resort to abstraction in order to attain its 
legitimate ends, just so long must philosophy point out and even 
insist upon the necessity of a reinterpretation of scientific conclu- 
sions in the light of the more ultimate principles, immanent in ex- 
perience as a whole rather than in any one part of it, which it is 
the proper business of the philosopher to bring to expression. 
Surely it is to the advantage both of the scientist and of the phi- 
losopher to recognize such a distinction as this, and it would not be 
difficult to suggest other important differences, e.g., those concerned 
with the problem of values. 

Then again it is a question whether or not the "leaders of con- 
temporary thought" whom Professor Perry mentions as his sole 
authority in support of his contention of the present-day intercon- 
nection between psychology and philosophy, would themselves ac- 
cept his statement on their behalf. Bergson, for example, insists 
that science fails to grasp the concrete nature of things simply be- 
cause it is doomed to proceed by means of the abstract categories 
supplied by the intellect ; to get at reality the philosopher must em- 
ploy another faculty, more suited to its task, namely the intuition. 
There could hardly be a sharper distinction, at least in method- 
ology, between the two fields. And of course there are other con- 
temporaries, whose views are quite as worthy of respect as are those 
of the authorities he cites, who would very definitely reject Profes- 
sor Perry's viewpoint. 

Nevertheless, the adoption of any other point of view than that 
represented by his fellow empiricists, is contemptuously cast aside 
as due to "sentimental" or "religious" prejudices.' Such "pure 
speculation," it is urged, may be a harmless enough pursuit, like 
a day-dream, but it is as little in touch with actual experience and 
the "facts" of human existence. That is to say, Professor Perry 
deliberately refuses to recognize as facts worthy of serious philosoph- 
ical consideration, any particular facts other than those involved 
in the functioning of the physical organism. To be a fact means, 
then, it would seem, to be expressible in biological categories. 

With the material adequacy of this conception we shall deal iii 
the later part of the discussion. Our immediate concern is with 
the nature of the "scientific" method which is held to be so all-im- 

« Cf. The Present Conflict of Ideals, pp. 378-9 and passim. 
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portant. It seemingly is implied in the passages quoted above that 
by mere observation we may hope to discover the facts about hu- 
man life and experience, and then, presumably, will go on to formu- 
late the significant laws of human nature on the basis of these 
previously discovered facts. But quite irrespective of the identity 
or non-identity of philosophical and scientific methodology, sci- 
ence, simply qua science, does not, and logically can not, follow 
such a procedure. Scientific experience flatly contradicts the as- 
sertion that there are bare original particulars, existing by them- 
selves, as, e.g., the doctrine of external relations would seem to im- 
ply, upon which the scientist proceeds to direct his observation, 
for the purpose of later framing laws and hypotheses about them. 
For the scientist a fact is a fact — can only be a fact — in so far as 
it is already associated, or capable of association, in his experience, 
with other facts, forming a more or less consistent system. In other 
words, to possess any scientific significance, to exist at all for the 
scientist, or for that matter, for anybody, particular facts and gen- 
eral laws logically imply each other, and are inseparable aspects of 
a systematic dialectic. 

It seems, therefore, that not only is Professor Perry's concep- 
tion of the relation of science to philosophy open to criticism on the 
basis of the nature of the problems with which they are respectively 
concerned, but that so long as the methods of science itself are in 
dispute, no correct solution of the larger problem can be hoped for. 
Let us, however, except for these cursory remarks, waive for the 
moment both the very dubious conception of philosophy as sharing 
the same problems with psychology or any other sciences, and the 
complementary assertion of identity of method in the two cases. 
Let us rather turn to an examination of the particular facts which 
Professor Perry has discovered, by observing "what actually trans- 
pires" about human consciousness and some of its typical products. 
For after all, "the proof of the pudding is in the eating," and in 
a certain sense the proof of any method in philosophy lies in the 
results which it achieves ; in the degree to which it serves adequately 
to explain our actual experience. We shall see that not only do 
these facts fail to represent the real nature of man's mind, but — 
what is, if possible, even more serious from Professor Perry's stand- 
point — that they even prove adequate to the task of defining con- 
sciousness in agreement with his own philosophical principles, and 
therefore, require considerable supplementation from the abhorred 
field of "pure speculation." 

First as to consciousness. In Present Philosophical Tendencies^ 
it is defined, in accordance with the principle of attaching "central 

7 Pp. 322ff. 
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importance to the functioning of the physical organism," as "a 
species of function exercised by an organism." It is "a selective 
response to a pre-existing andi independently existing environment." 
Now, however adequate such a definition may be for the immedi- 
ate purposes of psychology — and perhaps we may leave it to the 
scientific psychologist to decide the question for himself — the phi- 
losopher, it would seem, is in duty bound to point out the obvious 
abstraction contained in it. For of what "fact" can a serious em- 
piricist be more certain than that an "independently existing en- 
vironment" is not a part of his actual experience? At every in- 
stant, to examine the matter no further, man is transforming this 
supposedly independent environment; indeed his very presence in 
the world is already an implicit transformation in the shape of added 
values and deeper meanings. Thus a more flagrant case of "pure 
speculation" it would be difficult to mention. There is no element 
in concrete experience that it serves to explain; it stands there on 
its own merits as an unwarranted assumption which the philosopher 
would do well to avoid until all other more concrete possibilities had 
been exhausted. 

But Professor Perry does not rest here; he proceeds to locate 
consciousness existentially in space and time. We find (would Pro- 
fessor Perry say "observe?") that it is "only one kind of thing 
among many " ; « it intervenes as an arc in the causal circuit of the 
nervous system, comprised of stimulus at one end and response at 
the other.' But here is where observers apparently disagree, since 
the thoroughgoing behaviorist, the essence of whose method is ob- 
servation, denies the existence of any such factor as consciousness. 
Parenthetically, we may remark that such confusion is due in part 
to an uncritical use of the terms "stimulus" and "response"; 
terms which some physiologists are learning to treat with more 
circumspection and care than formerly,^" 

However that may be, the further question naturally arises as 
to why it is necessary to conceive of consciousness, for scientific 
purposes, in existential terms at all. Many psychologists, except 
perhaps those who reject the concept altogether, would rest con- 
tent with defining it, as indeed Professor Perry himself does at the 
outset, as a process, an activity, exercised by the natural organism. 
And, moreover, this is all that consistency with Professor Perry's 
psychological principles demands. Then why attempt to ascribe to 

8 Present PhUosopMcaJ Tendencies, pp. 322-3. 

»Cf. "A Behavioristie View of Purpose," this Journal, XVIII, 4, pp. 
85-105. 

loMeDougall, "Prolegomena to Psychology" in the Psyohologieal Bevieiv, 
XXIX, 1, pp. 1-43. 
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it characteristics usually associated with physical thinghood? The 
answer is, as indicated above, that the merely scientific account 
proves inadequate for philosophical purposes and hence must be 
supplemented by certain hypothetical principles of neo-realism. 
Thus the account of the neo-realistic solution of the riddle of the 
dualism of mind and body runs as follows : ' ' Consciousness is homo- 
geneous with the rest of the world in the sense that it is composed 
ultimately of the same elements"*' — or "neutral entities." That 
is, consciousness, a tree, man, a mathematical system, — in short, 
whatever in any sense exists, or may be thought about — reduces by 
realistic analysis to these same neutral entities. But a neutral 
entity, whatever else it may be, is not an empirical fact; it pos- 
sesses no properties amenable to scientific or to logical scrutiny; it 
has nothing to do with the functioning of the physical organism, 
empirically considered; it is simply a metaphysically postulated 
element conceived, principally, it would seem, for the purpose of 
constructing reality out of bits. 

Such is the stratagem to which Professor Perry's neo-realistic 
empiricism is forced by a natural logic more powerful than any 
resolution an individual thinker or group of thinkers may form 
not to recognize it. However much he may insist upon construing 
reality "scientifically" in terms of particular observed facts only 
externally related to one another, however much he may resolve to 
focus attention solely upon the particular physical organism, the 
neo-realist is at last driven to posit some sort of a logical connec- 
tion, an artificial universal, to take the place of the real universal 
binding these particulars together. Having forsaken the real uni- 
versals displaying the identity in diversity actually found in ex- 
perience, he is obliged to adopt as a substitute some logical fiction 
such as the neutral entities, thereby reducing the articulated uni- 
verse to a bare and formal identity wholly unlike that known to 
concrete experience. In other words, we are contemplating the logi- 
cal results of artificially separating factors, such as the individual 
and the external environment, which actually are intimately bound 
together in the concrete whole of things. It is the attempt to em- 
ploy in philosophy the method so successful and legitimate in sci- 
ence — ^the tool of abstraction. So that how Professor Perry is to 
reconcile his insistence upon the employment of solely empirical 
"scientific" methods of direct observation in the acquisition of the 
"facts" of experience with the purely speculative theory which he 
as a philosopher sees fit to adopt, we must leave to him to explain. 
One thing is evident, namely, that not the facts alone or even 

11 The Present Conflict of Ideals, p. 376. 
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principally, but certain assumptions, furnish the real basis of his 
conception of the nature of consciousness. Yet it is not against the 
making of assumptions that one may complain, for all thinking in- 
volves such a factor,— though, incidentally. Professor Perry's own 
principles seem logically to preclude for him the making of them — 
but rather the uncritical, dogmatic assertion of these particular 
ones, as if they required no examination as to adequacy but were 
self-evident and directly derived from the facts of experience. 

Thus the net result of the application of Professor Perry's em- 
piricism to the facts of consciousness is failure to derive a consis- 
tent or satisfactory account of its nature. The great wonder, how- 
ever, is, not that the outcome of such a self -contradictory procedure 
should have resulted in failure, but rather that it could ever have 
been thought to possess any possible value as a method of philosoph- 
ical explanation. It should serve as a concrete example of the 
results to be expected from the attempt to disregard the logical 
principle that form and matter mutually condition each other; that 
there is no general abstract logical constant or bare identity such 
as a neutral entity, which can be applied effectively and indiscrimi- 
nately as a principle of explanation to each and every part of 
experience on the general assumption that all experience is reduci- 
ble to the existential or quasi-existential terms of natural science. 

Indeed, a close inspection of Professor Perry's various writings 
only goes to confirm the first impression that we have to do with 
a serenely naive point of view with regard to, for example, such 
problems as that of the nature of the mind, quite on a level with that 
of the ordinary uncritical writer of text-books on physiological psy- 
chology. He makes no attempt to examine the presuppositions in- 
volved in such an attitude, and the outcome, thus far at least, of the 
identification of science and philosophy, as proposed by Professor 
Perry, is, therefore, a mere juxtaposition of certain philosophical 
principles, not cogent to the problems at hand, with the uncriticized 
results obtained from a narrow field of scientific investigation. 

And when we turn from a consideration of his conception of 
the nature of consciousness itself to his application of the concep- 
tion to an interpretation of such mental products and activities as 
purposiveness and belief, we shall see that here, even more ex- 
plicitly, the attempt to unite philosophy and science in a single, 
identical enterprise, results in a merely scientific outlook, with all 
of its attendant abstractions and naivet6. 

"Biologists," Professor Perry declares, "and even chemists are 
discussing teleology with open and receptive minds. ' ' ^^ This re- 

12 PfctZ. Bev., XXX, 2, p. 136. 
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mark is important because our writer says elsewhere: "Man and 
his faculties belong to the fields of the biological sciences and are 
therefore subject to the methods and laws which are proper in that 
field. ' ' ^* Evidently we may expect that human purposiveness as 
well as consciousness will be defined in accordance with the biologi- 
cal categories. We may conceive of the human mind, Professor 
Perry explains, as a "unified reaction-system which . . . will con- 
trol both the internal adjustments of the organism and its dealings 
with the external environment." If the response be impeded by an 
obstacle a series of trials and errors ensue until a reaction occurs 
"by which the impediment is removed."^* "The object exciting 
the successful response will thereafter be charged with a meaning 
or will partially reawaken that same response. . . . When a re- 
sponse occurs on that account, that is, when an act is performed be- 
cause in its implicit form it coincides with the unfulfilled phase of 
a determining tendency, we may say that it is performed purpo- 
sively."^^ Note, moreover, that "a belief of some sort, an act of 
the intellect which is either true or erroneous, is . . . invariably 
one of the factors in a complete human act. . . . These two factors 
[belief and determining tendency] unite to constitute purposive 
action. . . ."^* That is to say, we use our intellect as a comple- 
ment to our other facidties to perform ideal experiments to de- 
termine how particular ends may successfully be attained. In Pro- 
fessor Perry's own words, "The function of the intellect is the 
acquisition, testing and application of true beliefs. A belief is an 
anticipatory response set for a specific occasion, and its truth lies 
in the complementary relation between the response and the oc- 
casion. [The truth of] a belief is tested by trying the response on 
the occasion, or by trying it conjointly with other responses whose 
truth is assumed, or by comparing it with the responses of others." " 
So far human purposiveness seems simply to refer to "an or- 
ganism endeavoring to find its way in the midst of nature."^' 
But, as if convinced of the inadequacy of this purely biological 
point of view Professor Perry seeks to do justice to the claims of 
more particularly "spiritual" interests. "That there is an interest 
in truth, or a specifically theoretical activity, which may assume a 
dominant role in an individual life, is a brute fact of human be- 
havior."^* Surely here, if anywhere in Professor Perry's system, 

13 ' ' The Integrity of the Intellect, ' ' Earv. Theo. Bev., 1920, pp. 222-3. 
M Phil. Bev., XXX, 2, p. 139. 
M Tbid., p. 139-40. 

18 ma., p. 143. 

" Hid., p. 157. (Italica mine.) 
"Iftid., XXX, 2, p. 140. 

19 Ibid., p. 139. 
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we may hope to come upon a distinctively human end. Here at 
last we shall discover the mark that raises man above the brute^ 
and reveals him as more than a merely life-desiring physical organ- 
ism. Here we shall learn the true meaning of the phrase, "it is the 
nature of the mind to know." And we read on, ". . . truth being^ 
the value which attaches to a hypothesis or idea in so far as it fits 
the environment. The technique of induction is the technique of 
contriving such determinate expectations as can bear the ordeal of 
empirical fact.""" 

But this is only to repeat what we had already learned; the 
"independent" activities of the intellect neatly narrow themselves 
until they fit wholly into the previously prepared biological cate- 
gories in accordance with the cardinal principle of attaching cen- 
tral importance to the functioning of the physical organism, — 
which is, after all, we must admit, as much as we could expect of a 
naturalistic empiricism if it is to be self -consistent. That is to say, 
we have discovered the empirical facts about human nature, and 
"all in one place," as it wasi promised that we should. Purposive- 
ness, belief, truth, as well as consciousness are construed on the 
basis of the relation of the independent, i.e., merely subjective, in- 
dividual to the external environment. The sole function of man's 
mental attributes consists, in the last analysis, in the fitting of 
specific responses to determinate occasions. And this, we must 
bear in mind, not merely for the more immediate purposes of natural 
science; it is considered to be an ultimate philosophical position. 

Now the principal criticism that may be directed against such a 
conception of the nature of purposiveness, belief, and truth, — or of 
mind in general — is, not that it is wholly false to the facts of ex- 
perience, but rather that it does not cover all the facts. Obviously, 
however, it follows from this objection, if valid, that Professor 
Perry's views do not adequately account even for those facts as- 
sumed to be the sole ones observable as constituting human experi- 
ence. And it may be said at once that his failure to do justice to 
the nature of such conceptions is largely inherent in the previously 
noted logical weakness of his abstract, "scientific" method of inter- 
pretation of experience. In the following paragraphs, therefore, 
we shall attempt to indicate some of the most obvious shortcomings, 
as we see them, implied in Professor Perry's assumptions. 

"We have already pointed out the abstraction contained in the 
use of the phrase "external environment," while tentatively admit- 
ting its validity under certain definite conditions, for the purposes 

20 HonJ. Theol. Bev., 1920, p. 228. (Italics mine.) Of. also Present PhUo- 
sopMcal Tendencies, pp. 323ff. 
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of science. But indeed one may question even the scientific rele- 
Tancy of the term, if it is taken to signify pure externality. Yet this 
is apparently its meaning for Professor Perry, based as it is on his 
doctrine of external relations. We must insist again, however, that 
such abstractions have no place in an ultimate account of things 
such as philosophy professes to be. Philosophy, if not science, 
must recognize that man is not superadded from the outside to a 
strange and foreign world ; rather he is part and parcel of his world 
and it of him. If now we find it necessary to consider the environ- 
ment apart from man's relation to it, as, e.g., in the physical sci- 
ences ; or if we may profitably consider man apart from his environ- 
ment, a very doubtful hypothesis for any science, we have always 
to remember that ultimately the two factors are not independent 
but complementary. We began by making an obvious abstraction; 
we should conclude by reuniting what we momentarily tore asunder. 
This is only to say that the distinctions which we make between 
mind as such and nature as such ultimately fall within the concrete 
whole of things. 

Granted that this be true, it is obvious that an attempt to ex- 
plain or describe purposiveness, belief, or truth in terms of the 
relation of an individual to an "independent" and "external" en- 
vironment, however broad a sense we may apply to the latter term, is 
bound to result in failure. At the very start of our attempt to at- 
tain an adequate philosophical insight into the nature of things we 
prejudice our cause by limiting our vision to an arbitrarily speci- 
fied field bounded by abstract biological categories. 

A specific example will perhaps serve to make clear the distinc- 
tion between Professor Perry's views and those of a more satis- 
factory alternative position. A human being, let us say, is a physi- 
cal organism, in time and space, composed of chemical elements, and 
possessing a life-history. But what is thus true at certain stages of 
knowledge, e.g., the biological — falls far short of the whole truth at 
the stage at which such a human being assumes his place in society 
as a member of a family, a friend, a political associate. What binds 
him to other members of society depends in part upon physical and 
biological conditions, but certainly not less upon intellectual, esthet- 
ic and ethical considerations. These higher phases include and 
transform the significance of the lower ones. The merely external 
aspects are transcended, though preserved, through the recognition 
that mind is the binding thread which unites the particular indi- 
viduals in a systematic whole. 

In such a sphere, which, be it noted, is only the rightful herit- 
age of man as a human being, thought is not forced to satisfy its 
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natural tendency by seeking identity in artificial abstractions, e.g., 
neutral entities, below the range even of the physical sciences. 
Rather the difficulty of finding this identity becomes less as the 
standpoint progressively approaches that of thinking, rational be- 
ings, — our fellow-men. Once past the mechanical standpoint of phj^- 
ical science, perhaps even in physics, this bare and formal identity 
begins to develop within itself the complementary aspect of divers- 
ity — ^a diversity which does not destroy but only adds to the rich- 
ness and concreteness of the identity. 

From this standpoint we may retain, so far as valid, Professor 
Perry's interpretations of purposiveness, belief, and truth, but it 
is highly important to recognize that while retained, they are also 
quite as surely transcended. For example, it is doubtlessly true in 
a sense that the individual must occupy himself with the framing 
of "determinate" responses to "specific" occasions in which he 
finds himself involved in the round of daily experience. But it is 
quite obviously an abstraction to seek the whole meaning of his 
conduct in such transient acts. A life organized on such a plane 
of animal existence is just the one Socrates cried out against as not 
fit for a man to live. And besides all this, there is to be accounted 
for in any system of philosophy worthy of the name, the fact of 
man's interest in — quite as they are for themselves, and apart from 
any survival value they may incidentally possess — "the good, the 
beautiful, and the true." 

Religion, art, and philosophy, we like to believe, are more than 
mere expressions of animal behavior, or the result of sentimental 
prejudice for idle speculation. They are ways of giving utterance 
to man's sense of oneness with, and of participation in the universe 
(including of course the natural environment) as a whole. As such 
they possess a value, a meaning, not expressible, it is true, in bio- 
logical categories or in terms of abstract empiricism, but none the 
less real and philosophically significant for all that. 

H. R. Smart. 

COENELL tTNlVEESirr. 



BEHAVIOR AND PURPOSE 

THROUGH the importance assigned to objective conditions as 
contrasted with subjective, and to methods of behavior as 
contrasted with beliefs, the present century has witnessed the de- 
velopment of a new emphasis in philosophic and psychological in 



